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Memorabilia. 
Me Amery at the Imperial Conference last 
week (v. The Times, Oct. 30) gave an 
inspiriting forecast of the future work o 
aeroplanes in bringing settlers into unoccu- 
pied territory. He imagines a time not far 
distant, when the Voortrekker will naturally 
step on to his aeroplane rather than into his 
ox-waggon to find a new farm for himself. 
In a country like East Africa where the 
white population is scattered, life will be 
made much easier by communication being 
more rapid, and the white man who works 
in a tropical environment will be able to 
fly up in a few hours to a bungalow in the 
hills. His most interesting remarks, how- 
ever, dealt with the services already rendered 
by the aeroplane to archeology, and with 
Flying 
over Iraq he had himself perceived how the 
past history of the country revealed itself 
to the observer from above—dim outlines of 


| long-forgotten cities, with their roads and 
| squares. 


He recalled the discovery by the 
Air Service two or three years ago of an 
old sacrificial way to Stonehenge, and the 
important archeological discoveries in Sind, 


_ connecting pre-historic civilization in West- 


ern India and Mesopotamia, for which the 


i" first indications were detected from the air. 


E take from The Publishers’ Circular 
(with some abbreviation) the account of 

the rapid printing and binding of an Ox- 
ford University Press Bible in 1877, con- 
tributed by a writer who signs himself 
C. T. J. The occasion, he tells us, 
was the celebration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the introduction of 
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| on June 30, 1877, by Mr. Gladstone. 
| Stevens, of Vermont, U.S.A., the eminent 
| bibliographer, with the aid of the late Rev. 
'Bartholomew Price, secretary of the Dele- 


| begin printing at 2 a.m. on June 30. 
| printed 


| turkey 


|copies were printed for presentation, 
|bibliographically may be identified by the 
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_ printing into England by William Caxton 


in 1477, which took place at South Kensing- 
ton where the Exhibition was opened 
Henry 


gates of the Oxford Press, and of Mr. Henry 
Frowde, the late publisher to the University 
Press, planned reprinting a Bible from the 
standing movable type and the binding of a 
limited number of copies in a short space of 
time. The Bible selected was the Oxford 
1l6mo, set in minion. This consisted of 


| 1,052 pages, which meant no less than 33 
iseparate printings of 32 pp. each. 


The 
Oxford Press commenced to make their pre- 
parations soon after midnight in order to 
The 
sheets were artificially dried and 
forwarded by the express train leaving Ox- 
ford at 9 a.m. for Paddington, and thence 
carried to the University binding works in 
the Barbican. Here the sheets were folded, 
sewn, pressed, gilded, and then bound in 
morocco with bevelled boards and 
flexible backs. They were lettered in gold 


‘on the back and on the inside cover, with the 


Only 100 


University arms on the obverse. 
and 


explanatory inscription and an _ extra 


| (special) title page, ‘‘In Memoriam Gul. 
| Caxton,”’ with the line, ‘‘The Oxford Caxton 


Celebration, 1877,’’ once printed at the foot 
of each of the thirty-three sections forming 
the complete book. 

The actual time takep for the reprinting 


‘and binding of this Bible was twelve con- 
| secutive hours. 
}at 2 a.m. and early copies reached South 
| Kensington at 2 p.m., some of which were 
| handed to Mr. Gladstone when he arrived 
| at 2.30 p.m. 
|dred persons in all were engaged in the 
|printing and binding. 


The presses started running 


It is said that about one hun- 


All this happened over forty-nine years 
ago, when both printing and binding facili- 
ties were far less than at the present day. 
The whole performance was one that, one may 
believe, has never been equalled, either before 
or since, and was at that period a wonderful 
feat of book production, especially when one 
allows for the transport of the printed sheets 
on a railway journey of 63 miles, with cart- 
age at both ends. 

R. Gabriel Wells, the New York book- 

seller, has acquired a small bound col- 
lection of Balzac’s proof-sheets All the 
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world knows that Balzac sometimes virtu- | her cousin John Welsh, who came up t 
_ London in 1850 and was soon at home in the 
Carlyle circle. John Welsh writes amusing 


ally re-composed passages of his work upon 
his proof-sheets and so continually reduced 
his printers to absolute desperation; but 
these tormented and tormenting pieces, which 
hardly yield in interest to the original MS. 
itself, have for the most part perished. Mr. 
Wells is therefore to be congratulated on 
his acquisition, the character of which may 
be gathered from The Times of Nov. 2, 
which prints an article on Balzac and gives 
a reproduction of a proof-sheet belonging to 
‘Sur Catherine de Médicis.’ 
fifty-two in number, in a folio volume, with 
an inscription on the fly-leaf, signed by Bal- 
zac, to ‘‘Mon Vieux Camarade Albert.” 
Three successive proofs of one piece of work 
and four of another bear witness to Balzac’s 
excessive scrupulousness. His style has 
often been subject of criticism. It might 
perhaps be worth while to make study of his 
corrections, and ascertain whether he did not 


often confuse and entangle—or at least ham- | 


per and stiffen—the style of his original 
draft, by these attempts at amendment. 
defects in style in the finished work seem, to 


a considerable extent, to arise from a defec- | 
from | 


tive ear: or, as we should guess, 
fatigue or confusion of the ear brought on bv 
over-elaboration. The occasion for this 
notice of Balzac is the occurrence of a minor 
centenary—that of his start in business as 
a printer. It was an unsuccessful experi- 
ment, continued for only two years, but in 
the course of it Balzac printed more than 
160 books, pamphlets and other items. 


OSE who make a study of London and | 


London names, and therefore collect all 
current wisdom explaining the name Picca- 
dilly, may like to note an article by Mr. 
Francis M. Kelly on this subject in the 
November Connoissevr. Myr. Kelly deals 
principally with the fashion of cutting, and 
the ruffs and bands, to which the word was 
originally applied—itself a derivative of 
picado (p. part of picar—‘‘ pierce,’’ and also 
“cut up’’). He professes, however, that he 
has found no evidence to show that ‘‘ picca- 


dilly’? was ever used to denote the actual | 


ruff. The information given is abundantly 
illustrated. On the origin of the street- 
name Mr. Kelly agrees in tracing it back to 
Robert Baker, but he does not refer to Mr. 
Kingsford’s recent work on the subject. 

THE October Cornhill gives us the second 
* and concluding part of the ‘‘Sheaf of 
Letters’? from Jane Welsh Carlyle. The 
most interesting of these are concerned with 
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letters about the Carlyles— telling of a con. 
versation in which Ruskin drew Carlye out 
on his religious opinions, and of the per. 
|turbations preceding the attendance of Mr, 
}and Mrs. Carlyle at the ball given by Lady 
| Ashburton. John had an appointment at 
| Kew Observatory, and in the course of 182 
made four balloon ascents; Mrs. Carlyk 
describes him in the balloon—‘‘ in the air 
overhead, waving his hat with such perfect 
composure,” having with the  aeronaut 
Charles Green—‘‘ old Green standing on the 
edge of the car, also waving his hat”’—a 
sight which calmed her affectionate fears for 
John’s safety. 


! note in The Times of Oct. 30 relates that 

an Italian Professor, Signor Carlo Proven. 
| ghi, fleeing from Italy for political reasons, 
arrived last week in Switzerland in a state of 
|exhaustion so great that the Swiss frontier 
guards sent him into hospital at Bellinzona. 
He had crossed the Alps from Chiavenna by 
the Forcellina del Notaro (6,880ft.) alone, 
and during a violent snowstorm, and had 


walking with his feet frost-bitten before he 


| the Ticino. 


in Paris. 


‘included, with several important pieces, 
paintings of rather dubious value. 
| highest prices paid at the sale were £3,250 









a a 





gone through a struggle of twenty-four hours | 


succeeded in reaching the village of Cama in | 


[HE John Quinn collection was dispersed 

last week by a sale at the Salle Drouot | 
This was a collection of works of © 
modern painters formed by an American — 
dilettante, somewhat at random, so that it | 








The | 


| for ‘La Bohémienne endormie ’ by Rousseau, © 


a Customs official who used to paint in his | 
‘La & 


|spare time; £1,750 for Cézanne’s 
|Montagne Sainte Victoire’; and £631 for 
|the ‘ Femme nue couchée’ of Matisse. A 
| Pisarro—‘ La Jetée du 
only £306. 


| AT Willis’s rooms last week Messrs. Robin- 
| son, Fisher and Harding sold for 150 
|guineas a picture (17in. by 12in.) of the 


/unrecorded in the usual biographical dic- 
| tionaries. 


| ago. 


Havre ’—fetched 4 






|Shannon and the Chesapeake entering Hali- | 
|fax harbour after their famous engagement. | 
|The painter is J. Ward of Hull—a name f 


From a cutting pasted on the | 
back it appears that the picture was sold at | 
| Christie’s under this name about fifty years | 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





CAPTAIN JAMES COOK AS HYDRO- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEYOR. 


ATE sometimes allows an individual to 
combine determination and perseverance 
with genius and thus to rise above the heads 
of all others in his profession. This fact, 
as regards James Cook, better known as Cap- 
tain James Cook, F.R.S., R.N., the immor- 
tal navigator, is universally acknowledged, 
and a careful study of the archives of the 
nation’s empire builders, be they explorer, 
philosopher, senator, warrior, seaman, or 
scientist, fails to reveal a better example. 
His voyages and discoveries have excited the 
admiration of the whole civilized world; 
nevertheless his biographers with one soli- 
tary exception,” have been content to take 
for granted the work of Kippis (1788), who 
unknowingly confused another man, James 
Cook (1), Master R.N. (afterwards Lieuten- 
ant) with the immortal navigator, and con- 
sequently his errors have been repeated. 
James Cook was born at Marton, Yorks, 
27 Oct., 1728, and baptized on 3 Nov. in 
the same year. The entry is made as 
“James, ye son of a day labourer.”” He 
was the second son of James Cook (bapt. 4 
Mar., 1694; d. in his 85th year 1 Apr., 
1778) and Grace, his wife; this James Cook 
was the son of Scotch parents, John Cook 
and Jean Duncan, who were married at 
Ednam in Roxburghshire, 19 Jan., 1693. 
Cook appears to have received some ele- 
mentary schooling at Marton, and when his 
father removed to Airy Holme Farm in 
1736 this schooling was continued. He 


appears to have worked with his father, | 


who, as his’ handwriting shews, was not an 
illiterate man. After this elementary edu- 
cation ceased in the year 1745 when he left 
his father’s home it 
reside with Mr. Saunderson, a grocer and 
haberdasher in Staithes, near Whitby. 

In 1746 Cook was apprenticed for 
three years to Mr. John Walker of the 
firm of Messrs. Walker Bros., of Whitby, 
shipowners. His first voyage was in the 
Freelove of 450 tons, employed coasting 
between London and Newcastle. During the 





** Captain James Cook’ by Arthur Kitson | 


(John Murray 1907). 


is said he went to/' 





year 1748, in the month of May or there- 
abouts, he was appointed to a new vessel 
of 600 tons named the Three Brothers. For 
some months this vessel was employed troop- 
ing between Middleburg, Dublin and Liver- 
pool ; she was finally paid out of Government 
employ at Deptford in April, 1749, and after 
this date appears to have been employed in 
the Scandanavian and Baltic trade. In 
July, 1749, his apprenticeship had expired, 
and he would probably be employed as mate , 
or boatswain. In any case there is no proof 
that he served before the mast in the mer- 
chant service. 

In 1750 he was on board the Maria of 
Whitby, Mr. Caskin master, owned by a 
relative of the Walkers. No record appears 
to exist as to what he was rated in this 
vessel, but it is more than likely that such 
a man would have been second mate or pos- 
sibly mate. In 1751 he was in a Stockton 
| ship, and from here in 1752 he is appointed 
mate of Messrs. Walker Bros.’ Friendship, 
in which vessel he appears content to have 
remained until May, 1755, when in the 
Thames we find him volunteering into the 
navy to avoid the press-gangs then operat- 
ing. 

Cook went to a rendezvous at Wapping 
and volunteered into H.M.S. Eagle, a fourth 
rate 60 gun ship, with a complement of 400 
men and 56 marines, commanded by Cap- 
tain James Hamer, and at this time moored 
{in Portsmouth Harbour. On the muster 
roll (Public Record Office) signed by Joseph 
Hamer, Captain; Robert Hayes, Purser; 
and Thomas Bisset, Master, is the follow- 
ing entry against No. 161: ‘‘ from London 
rendezvous, James Cook, rating A.B. date of 
entry June, 17th, 1755. first appearance, 
June 25th, 1755.’” The Eagles’ log tells us 
that she remained in Portsmouth Harbour 
| until Aug. 4, 1755. Cook was rated master’s 
mate on July 24, 1755, and remains on the 
muster roll in that capacity until June, 
30, 1757,therefore it is quite clear, that he 
hia sailed before the mast in the Royal 
Navy. 

On 1 Oct., 1755, Captain Sir Hugh Palli- 
' ser, Cook’s future friend and patron, was 

appointed to the command of the Eagle, 
; and we read in the log-book under date May 
| 30, 1757, that the French East Indiaman 
| Duc d’ Aquitaine, 50 guns and a crew of 
493, struck her colours to the Eagle. There 
is a rumour that in some way Cook was the 
means of saving Captain Palliser’s life. No 
record exists, except that he merited promo- 
‘tion, for on July 30, after a month’s holi- 
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day, we find him master of H.M.S. Solebay 
which vessel he left on Sept. 17, 1757. 

On his birthday, Oct. 27, 1757, lhe joined 
H.M.S. Pembroke, 60 guns, as master, under 
warrant bearing date Oct. 18, 1757. He 
relieved an old shipmate, Mr. Thomas Bis- 
set, formerly master of the Eagle. During 
the following summer the Pembroke was 
employed under Admiral Sir Charles Hardy, 
with nine other vessels, and a small body of 
troops under Wolfe, harrying the French 
settlements in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
On May 5, 1759, she left Halifax forming 
one of Rear-Admiral Philip Durrell’s squad- 
ron; and on May 17 her commander, Cap- 
tain Simcoe, died and was buried at sea off 
the coast of Nova Scotia. Captain John 
Wheelock took over the command shortly 
after this date. 

Durrell’s squadron arrived in the St. 
Lawrence at Isle-aux-Coudres on May 25, 
when the troops were landed and an exam- 
ination of the river was begun at once. 

From the Pembroke’s log in the handwrit- 
ing of James Cook, Master :— 

‘3rd. .June, 1759 (some 30 miles above 





Isle-aux-Coudres) at 4 a.m. a signal on board | 


the Devonshire for all boats manned and 
armed in order to go and sound the Channel 
of the Traverse.”’ 

And on June 11, 1759 :- 


‘‘ returned satisfied with being acquainted | 


with the channel.’”’ 

From the Centurion’s log :— 

June 13, 1759. ‘‘ weighed at 5 p.m. on 
the Devonshire’s signal and at eight got 
through the Traverse.”’ 

The Traverse here mentioned is the chan- 
nel between Cape Torment and the South 
Channel and between the eastern end of Tle 
ad’ Orleans and Tle Madame, and is still 
recognised as the most dangerous stretch of 
navigation on the St. Lawrence. 


As the French had removed all sailine- | 
as their | 


marks in the St. Lawrence, and 
charts which had previously fallen into the 
hands of the English, were of so little use, 


it can be readily understood how valuable | 


this rough examination of the river would 
be to Admiral Saunders. Cook was here, as 
far as we can learn, at the scene of his 
first employment as a surveyor, and we may 
add, a worthier employment could not be 
found. His duties appear to have been to 


examine the channels and shores of the river, | 


to enable the Admiral to proceed towards 
Quebec with his fleet. That this was 


achieved with success there is not the slight- 
est doubt. 
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Bradley in ‘The Fight with France for 
North America’ states that ‘‘ The Marquis 
de Vaudreuil, Governor of Canada, soon 
after this wrote to his Government :—‘ The 
enemy have passed sixty ships of war where 
we dare not risk a vessel of a hundred tons 
by night or day.’ ”’ 

So useful an officer as Cook, was not to be 
left for mere fighting duties. As soon as 
the examination of the river was complete, 
he was placed at the head of boat opera. 
tions, for which the knowledge of the river 
he had gained, and his natural genius as a 
surveyor, so peculiarly fitted him. 

A large scale plan of the Traverse was 
published by Kitchen in the Gentleman’s 
| Magazine in September, 1759, together with 
| a chart of the St. Lawrence. These charts 
| were probably the labour of Cook in June 
| and July of that year. 
| During the siege of Quebec the Pembroke 
| Spent most of her time in the Bason, abreast 
| the citadel, and here Cook was able, probably 
| in the course of duty, to find time to sound 
| out the anchorage. These soundings of 1759, 
appear on Major Holland’s ‘ Survey of the 
Gulf and River St Lawrence’ wherein 
| Cook is given due credit, by the publisher, 
| Colonel Joseph E. W. Des Barres. 

The Admiralty published the First Edi- 
tion of the St. Lawrence chart on May 1, 
1760 (the names of the Surveyors are not 
given), bearing the following title: 

This chart was drawn from Particular Sur- 
veys of the following places and published for 
the use of the British Navigators by Com- 
mand of the Right Honourable the Lords 
| Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Charles Saunders. 

Pall Mall, May 1st, 1760. 
Gaspee Bay. 
Mingan Harbour and Islands. 
Seven Islands and the Bay. 
Hare Island. 
Island of Coudre and St. Paul’s Bay. 
The Traverse with the Lines of direction. 
South Channel of Orleans. 
North Channel of Orleans, 
The Bason of Quebec. 
The River from 
| Richelieu. 





The distances between the Islands of Cou: F 


| dres, the Island of Orleans, The Pillar Rocks, 


|and Shoals in the South Channel, were accur- | 


ately determined by Triangles. The other 
parts of this chart were taken from the best 
French Draughts of the River. 
Admiral Saunders had 
orders to the Fleet to record 


given 


| them to the flagship Sterling Castle. The 


i master of this ship was Mr. William Bisset; | 
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and in September we find him and Cook out 
laying buoys together between the Montmor- 
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of 1829 to the effect that ‘‘ a chart in the 


ency and the mouth of the Charles River. | 


It is only natural to assume, then, that the 
information collected by the flagship was in- 
serted in the charts by Cook. 

The capitulation of Quebec on Sept. 13, 
1759, put a stop to any further operations. 

That Admiral Saunders recognized in 
Cook the master surveyor is shown by the 
following entry in the hand-writing of 
Lieutenant James Norman, in the log of the 
Pembroke Sept. 23, 1759: ‘‘ Mr. Cook, 
Master, superseded and sent on board the 
Northumberland pr. order of Admiral 
Saunders.” 

H.M.S. Northumberland bearing the flag 
of Lord Colville, Commander-in-Chief of the 
North American Station reached Halifax, 
her winter quarters, on Cook’s thirty-first 


birthday, Oct. 27, 1759. During the winter | 


he made the most of his time improving his 
knowledge. 
of mathematics and astronomy, paying par- 
ticular attention to trigonometry. He 


He applied himself to the study | 


handwriting of Captain Cook with the 
necessary sailing directions thereon, from 
the harbour of Halifax to Quebec, drawn 
up when Master of the Northumberland, 
was presented to the London University in 


‘“London University’’ evidently 
refers to the University College in Gower 
Street, London, in the library of which insti- 
tution is a volume of Sailing Directions in 
Cook’s hand-writing, but nothing is known 
of this chart. These sailing directions bear 
title :— 

Directions for Sailing from the Harbour of 
Halifax to Quebec. Describing the Coasts, 
Capes, Headlands, Islands, Bays, Roads, and 
Harbours, together with an account of the 
Rocks, Sands, Depths of Water, Latitudes and 
Longitudes, Bearings and Distances from 
place to place by the Mariners Compass, the 
Setting and Flowing of the Tides and the 


| Variations of the Compass. 


appears to have made a constant practice | 
jete., is “° A Draught of the Harbour of 


through life of employing his leisure hours 
in the acquirement of that knowledge to 
which his inclinations led him, and which 
his station demanded. 
bought by diligence and perseverance was 
soon put to a severe critical test, for during 
the following year he was engaged in a 
thorough survey of the St. Lawrence River 
to a considerable distance below Quebec. 

The Northumberland left . Halifax on 
April 23, but being hampered with ice, did 
not reach uebec before May 18, 1760, when 
Cook started the Survey of the St. Lawrence. 
The flagship was moored in the Bason abreast 
Quebec throughout the summer and left for 
Halifax on Oct. 10. 

On Jan. 19, 1761, at Halifax, Lord Col- 
ville records in his journal: ‘‘ directed the 


storekeeper to pay the Master of the North- | 
umberland fifty pounds in consideration of | 


the indefatigable zeal and industry in mak- 
ing himself master of the pilotage of the 
River St. Lawrence.’? This entry was made 
while Cook was spending his second winter 


The knowledge thus , 


y 
James Cook 
Master of His Majesty’s Ship NorTHUMBERLAND. 


In the British Museum collection of Maps, 


Halifax and the Adjacent coast of Nova 
Scotia.’ (Published in 1766.) Surveyed by 
James Cook.’? This chart must include 
Cook’s labours of 1761 as he was not again 


_in Halifax after the early summer of 1762. 


| for the French. 


| 


The Northumberland with Lord Colville 
arrived at Placentia, Newfoundland, on 
Aug. 14, 1762, and was employed searching 
He was off Cape Spear on 
Sept. 13, and it is possible that Cook met 
the officer, Lieutenant James Cook, of 
H.M.S. Mercury, whom Kippis evidently 
got muddled with and so gave to the world 
the Jife history of the wrong man; he was 
then Master of H.M.S. Gosport on the same 
station and at the same time as the North- 


| umberland. 


in Halifax, and no doubt had completed | 


drawing his previous season’s work. The 
Northumberland remained at anchor in 


Halifax during 1761, and Cook was occu- 
pied on the survey of the Nova Scotian 
coasts, which work was probably carried out 
in the early summer months of 1762 as well. 

There is an entry in the United Service 
Journal and Naval and Military Magazine 





Cook is said to have made a survey of 
Placentia, but this appears to be the work 
of Michael Lane, his successor in 1768, who 
was surveying Placentia Bay in 1771-2. 

In a despatch of Lord Colville’s, dated 
Spithead, Oct. 25, 1762, we find Cook had 
been employed surveying Harbour Grace and 
the Bay of Carbonear :— 

I have mentioned in another letter, that the 
fortifications of the Island of Carbonear were 
entirely destroyed by the enemy... Colonel 
Amherst sent thither Mr. Des Barres, an en- 
gineer, who surveyed the Island and drew a 
plan for fortifying it with new works: when 
these are finished the Enterprise’s six guns 
will be ready to mount on them. But T be- 
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lieve nothing will be undertaken this year as 
the season is so tar advanced, and no kind of 
material on the spot for building barracks or 
sheds to cover the men, should any be sent 
there. Mr. Cook, Master of the Northumber- 
land, accompanied Mr. Desbarres; he has 


made a draught of Harbour Grace and the | 


Bay of Carbonear, both of which are in a 
great measure commanded by the Island, 
which lies off a point of land between them. 
Hitherto we had a very imperfect knowledge 
of these places, but Mr. Cook, who was par- 
ticularly careful in sounding them, has dis- 
covered that ships of any size may lie in 


safety, both in Harbour Grace and in the | 


Bay of Carbonear. 

Mr. Des Barres’ design for the fortifica- 
tions of Carbonear is in the British Museum 
collection drawn by John Chamberlain, 
dated Apr. 7, 1763. 
Joun A. Rupert JoNEs. 

Hydrographical Survey Office, Town Quay, 
Southampton. 

(To be continued). 





THOMAS CREEVEY, 1768-1838. 


WHEN I was editing ‘The Creevey Papers’ 

(John Murray, 1903) it often occurred 
to me as strange that Thomas Creevey, a per- 
son of somewhat obscure birth, should have 
been admitted on such familar terms to the 
Whig circle—the most exclusive of all politi- 
cal parties. It was not until these volumes 
had been published that the puzzle was ex- 
plained to me by the 16th Karl of Derby 
(1841-1908), who told me in 1903 that 
Creevey was a natural son of the 1st Earl 
of Sefton (1748-1795), and that his mother 
was conveniently married to William 
Creevey, a merchant in Liverpool. Creevey, 
therefore, was a half-brother of the 2nd 
Earl of Sefton (1772-1838), his junior by 
four years, though they both died in the 
same year. Lord Sefton’s friendship pro- 
vided Creevey with an easy passport into 
Whig society. The statement about his 
birth and parentage on pages v, vi and vii 
of the ‘ Papers,’ vol. i, stands to be altered 
accordingly. 

Further information received since publi- 
cation is to the effect that Creevey gradua- 
ted at Cambridge B.A. as seventh wrangler 
in 1789 and M.A. in 1792. On Nov. 9, 
1789 he was admitted student of the Inner 
Temple, and on Nov. 7, 1791, of Gray’s 
Inn; being called to the Bar on June 27, 
1794. 


Monreith. 


Hersert Maxwett. 


HOLFoRD HOUSE, PARK LANE— 

About the year 1880 I had the privilege 
of going over this house and being shown 
| various items of interest. The marble stair. 
‘case, brought from an Italian palace, was 
| according to our circerone—I believe Mr. 
| Holford’s steward—-the first ever erected in 
jan English home. The fashion in these 
|staircases died out, I was told, owing 
to the difficulty of internal heating. My 
| attention was particularly struck by the 
'large windows at either end of the gallery 
at the top of the staircase, for which as 
shutters there was in each case a mirror 
trebling at night the vista of the gallery. 
The doors also let down into the floor, these 
and the mirrors working by hydraulic means, 
then a novelty in use. The various rooms 
were all in different colours, the books in 
|them being bound in leather to match. I 
well recollect going sprawling on entering 
one room, and being told that men came once 
a week with wooden skates to polish the 
various floors, a fact the fall fixed in my 
memory. 

Of the many treasures shown us, I re- 
member but the tale of a long oblong pic- 
ture called ‘Morning and Night.’ It 
depicted the dawn of day, extending to the 
midday sun, and gradually to night and 
darkness again. This was painted by an 
artist who, dying in poverty, left his two 
daughters this one picture, which on his 
deathbed the cut in half, giving each a half. 
Mr. Holford—father of the late Captain 
Holford—bought one half, and had to wait 
some years before getting the other. The 
join was apparent, and the tale wound up 
to the effect that each half meant a fortune 
to the poor daughter. I have never located 
the artist, but Smith in, I think, ‘ Nolle- 
kens and his Times’ gives a somewhat simi- 
lar tale, which may refer to this picture. 

The house is interesting from its having 
been the residence of the Shah of Persia on 
his second visit here. To imagine the sheep 
and goats slaughtered inside one of those 
room, as was done, will give some small 
idea of what a sacrifice it must have been 
to the owner to lend his mansion to the 
Government, This is ancient history now, 
but, by way of early recollections, may be of 
interest to some of ‘ N. and Q.s’ ’ readers. 

W. H. Mancuee. 

ICHARD BALL.—In 1723 Richard Ball’s 





| textbook of Astrology reached a second 
edition, in which occasional references to 
incidents in Norwich and Lynn lead us to 
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suspect that the author had an extensive 
astrological practice in East Anglia, and 
that therefore his book has a special claim 
to the notice of our local historians. The 
full title is ‘ Astrology Improv’d: or a Com- 
pendium of the whole Art of that most 
Noble Science. In five Parts. The Second 
Edition, very much enlarg’d. London. 
Printed by G. Parker, for A. Bettesworth, 
at the Red Lyon in Pater-Noster Row. 
MDCC. XXiii.’ 


In his preface Ball informs the reader | 


that it was in the year 1697 that his ‘ As- 
trolo-Physical Compendium’ was first pub- 
lished, and moreover that it met with so 
kind a reception as to be sold for treble the 
cost of its original price. The second edi- 
tion was enriched with many additions, 
some suggested by the ingenious George 


Parker, author of an annual ‘ Ephemeris,’ | 
who placed his valuable library at the ser- | 


vice of Ball. A series of well-chosen figures 
of horoscopes and examples are also inclu- 


ded to assist the reader, and one of these | 


is of a ‘‘ Gentlewoman well known ”’ to the 
author, and at the date of the book thirty- 
six years old. This lady, according to a 
marginal note in a copy of the work anno- 
tated by Francis Mapp in 1735, now before 
me, was Ball’s own daughter. The preface 
is dated by ‘‘ Thine and Urania’s devoted 
servant, R. Ball, July 22, 1722.’ 

Miss Ball’s nativity (see p. 256) states 
that she was born on March 12 at 14h. 27m. 
p.m. 
fortnight of her birth. 

As a rule Ball does not quote the names 
of persons or localities, a fact that makes 
the local references the more conspicuous. 
For instance, on Jan. 4, 1710 at Oh. 58m. 
am. he was in Norwich, when a_ local 
apothecary’s servant came to him, request- 
ing news of his brother who had been 
absent at sea about 14 months at the 
time of the war with France. Again, on 
Dec. 8, 1710, at noon, a young gentlewoman 
of Norwich “‘ having lost some fine valuable 
Linnen and Muslings ty’d up in a Silk 
Handkerchief ” sought news and was greatly 
relieved when the Planets showed that they 
had not been stolen—a prediction soon to 
be verified by her brother finding the bundle 
behind a chest. 

For another Norwich woman, Ball pre- 
dicted the birth of a child on Mar. 13, 1710, 
at 2h. 15m. p.m. In December, 1717, he was 
consulted by a prisoner in the Debtor’s 
prison at King’s Lynn. 

R. T. GunTHer. 
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YALCUTTA NEWSPAPERS.—In my note 
‘Casanoviana: Edward Tiretta’ (cl. 

458) I wrote that it would be interesting to 
know what was the name of James Augus- 
tus Hicky’s newspaper. I recently found 
and bought a copy of ‘ Echoes from Old Cal- 
| cutta,’ by H. E. Busteed, M.D., C.LE., 
| late Assay-Master of H.M.’s Mint, Calcutta, 
2nd edition Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and 
Co., etc., 1888. The 4th edition was referred 
to by Col. W. F. Prideaux, 11 S. iv. 461. 

In my copy, p. 172, Busteed gives a list 
in chronological order of the earliest news- 
papers published in Calcutta so far as he 
had been able to trace them :— 

1. Bengal Gazette, Saturday, Jan. 29, 
1780. 

2. India Gazette, November, 1780. 

3. Calcutta Gazette, February, 1784. 

4. Bengal Journal, February, 1785. 
| 5. Oriental Magazine, or Calcutta Amuse- 
| ment, April 6, 1785, monthly. 
6. Calcutta Chronicle, January, 1786. 
| The Bengal Gazette is also called Hicky’s 
| Bengal Gazette or Hicky’s Gazette. It con- 
i sisted of two sheets about twelve inches by 
leight, three columns of printed matter on 
|each side, much of which was devoted to 
advertisements. The paper and printing 
| were very poor. It was the first newspaper 
| printed or published in India. It came out 
weekly. It appears to have been at first 
personal, then indecent and _ scurrilous. 
Hicky was imprisoned, and in March, 1782, 
the ‘‘ Types were Seized by Order,’’ and the 
Bengal Gazette was strangled (p. 198) 
Busteed (p. 201) finishes his history of 
Hicky by saying, ‘‘ He was a worthless man, 
but as the pioneer of the Indian Press his 
name and his story should have an interest 
for Calcutta.” 

Hicky’s Bengal Gazette is referred to at 
ante, p. 33, s.v. ‘Stephen Popham, M.P.’ 
Rosert PIERPOINT. 


“W/RIGHTEA” OR ‘ WIGHTEA.”’— 
I do not know if Nuttall’s is held to 
be a standard Dictionary, but it appears to 
me that the definition of the word ‘‘ Wrigh- 
tea’’ given therein, is that applicable to 
the giant creeper Wightea, with which it 
is confused. The latter is described and 
illustrated in Sir J. Hooker’s Himalayan 
journals, and was named after Robert 
Wight (1762-1872). The plant Wrightea is 
correctly described in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Brittanica,’ but the Wightea is apparently 
omitted. a" 
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Readers: Queries. 


~ wirtic ASTER. "The only 


source 


available for this word is a passage | 


purporting to be from Milton, 
Latham in his Dictionary :— 


The mention of a nobleman seems quite suffi- 
the spleen of our witticaster. | 


cient to arouse 

Can any readers help ? 

C. T. Ontons. 

ITERARY QUERIES.—If any of your 

readers can supply me with information 
concerning the following allusions, I shal! 
be grateful. 

1. Nadir, the Angel.— 
the river Pison is seen, lone-sitting by the 
grave of the terrestrial Adah, whom the 
angel Nadir loved, a Child... . 
archives of heaven I had grace to read, how 
that once the angel Nadir. . 
for a brief instant in his station; and, 
depositing a wondrous Birth, straightway 
disappeared, and the palaces knew him no 
more. And this charge was the self-same 
Babe, who goeth lame and lovely—but Adah 
sleepeth by the river Pison.’? Lamb: 
Child Angel.’—Is this other than Lamb’s 
fantasy ? 
‘Cain,’ nor the wife of Lamech or Esau. 
I cannot see that there is any reference to 
Moore’s poem which inspired the essay. 

2. Rodoessa ; Sapphira.—“‘ 


. appeared | were in Cleanthes’ Table, 


'in her best ornaments.”’ 


‘The | 


| between 
This is not the Adah in Byron’s | 4094 one another.” 
| * “ Highbrow ” 
| Genesis Xxxvi., 
és | explain this passage ? 
What say you | , . 


cited by | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


And in the | 





| does an enormous amount of work 
‘“‘ By the banks of | : 


go in and ask the young ; ladies at the counter 
ior ‘ Manfroni or the One-handed Monk,’?” 
Thackeray: ‘ Tunbridge Toys.’ 

8. Mr. Ionides.—‘‘It may be the Museum 
numbers a full set; and Mr. Ionides per- 
haps, or else her gracious Majesty, may 
boast their great collections.’? Stevenson: ‘A 
Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured.’ 

9. Aristo Chius.—‘‘ Aristo Chius had 
heretofore reason to say, that Philosophers 
did much hurt to their auditors. . .”’ Mon- 


taigne (trans. Florio) ‘Of Pedantisme’ 
CI. ; xxIVv.); 
10. Innisfree; Brou.—‘‘ Of the modern 


where ‘ and’ 
which is 
the poem of Innisfree.” ‘‘ We might have 
lost Brou. ..’’ Belloc: ‘On ‘‘ And.’’’ 
11. Jamblichus.—‘‘ The mysteries of 
Jamblichus.”” Lamb: ‘ Christ’s Hospital.’ 
12. Cleanthes’ Table.—‘‘ In some, as it 
virtue is set out 


Robert Johnson: 


masterpieces there is one. . . 


‘Of Histories.’ 


13. Jaalam.—‘ . an amiable’ New 


| Englander (painted) in Parson Wilbur and 


. to Sapphira’s claims as a_poetess, or | 


Rodoessa’s as a beauty?’’ Thackeray: ‘The 
Roundabout Papers: On a Medal of George 
the Fourth.’ Are these names purely fan- 
tastic? It is obvious that the reference to 
Sapphira is not to the wife of Ananias. 

3. Zoa.—‘‘ the ‘Story of the Beautiful 
Zoa’ ‘who cast away on a desert island, 
showing how,’ etc.” Leigh Hunt: 
Maid Servant.’ 

4. Noblet; Parisot; 
. your Noblet, 


Ronzi de Begnis.-— 
. your Parisot... 


ad 


‘The | 


Ah, Ronzi de Begnis. . .””’ Thackeray: ‘ De | 
Juventute.’ 
5. John Rann; Jerry Abershaw.— 


““Night and the coming of day are still 
related in my mind with the doings of John 
Rann or Jerry Abershaw.’? Stevenson: ‘ A 
Gossip on Romance.’ 

6. Mr. Melnette.—‘‘. .. Mr. 
dallying in the deserted banquet-room. . . 
Ibid. 

7. Valancour; Manfroni.—‘‘ Shades 
Valancour, awful ghost of Manfroni, 
I shudder at your appearance! 


Melnette 


” 


of 
how 
Can I 


the unbridgeable chasm 
literate and illiterate America! 
Morally, no doubt, in Jaalam, they under- 
Van Wyck Brooks: 
and ‘‘ Lowbrow.”?’ How do 
5, 14, 18; 1 Chron. i, 35: 
R. W. 
The poem referred to is ‘ The Lake Isle 
of Innisfree,’ by W. B. Yeats.] 
RMS OF EARLY SHERIFFS OF LON- 
DON.-—Is there any Roll giving the 
arms of the Sheriffs prior to Hdward I.? 
I wish to ascertain the correct coat borne by 
Piers (Peter) Aunger or Auger, Sheriff of 
London circa 1264, and have a memoran- 
dum (without any reference) which gives 
them as, Ermine on a chief azure 3 lozenges 
or. An Elizabethan herald (probably Deth- 
ick, who was somewhat untrustworthy) pre- 
sumes them (‘ Alphabet of Arms,’ Hazrl. 
MSS.) to have been Ermine a griffin segreant 
per fesse or and azure. Another Piers 
Aunger (possibly father of the above) was 


Hosea Biglow .. . 


{10. 


! one of the brethren of the Knights Templars 


in 1255, while yet another Piers Auger was 
Valect (an office similar to that of gentle- 
man of the Chamber) to Edward II., as 
early as 1311. These latter appear to have 
been of Kentish stock. 

Any information as to the correct arms 
of this Sheriff would be welcome. 

C. J. B. A. 
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A PARODY OF VIRGIL ‘ ZNEID’ II. | 
~May I beg your kind help in tracing 


a certain humorous parody of the second 


#neid of Virgil, which was current at. 


Merchant Taylors’ School about seventy 


years ago, and at Cambridge also, written, | 


I believe, by Tom Taylor? It runs some- 


what as follows: 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(COLONEL CHARLES LAWRENCE. 
/ PORTRAIT WANTED.—Is there any 
portrait in existence of Colonel Charles 
Lawrence, who was Governor of Nova Scotia 


' from 1753 to 1760, and was largely con- 


cerned in the expulsion of the French inhab- 
itants from Acadia? I am given to under- 
stand that prints purporting to be portraits 
of the above, have from time to time 
appeared in printsellers’ shops, but that 
these are of Stringer Lawrence and others. 
H. C. W. 
WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT: DIS- 
COVERY AT GLOUCESTER.—I am 
interested to find that Mr. H. R. Fox 
Bourne, in his ‘ English Merchants,’ refers 


/on p. 76 (vol. i.) to a most interesting piece 


For 10 rolling years each succeeding one 
found us 

Cooped up in old Troy with the Grecians 
around us, 

With nothing to do but to pray and sing 
psalms, 

And get worried to death with continued | 
alarms, 

And to ane at our leisure on donkey and 
rat, 

To say nothing of shoe leather, dips, and 
all that; 


And to think’ that at last, 
to surrender, 
Ulysses, or somebody equally tender. 


our city— 

Those are just the dry jokes he considers 

so witty. 

It goes on to describe Laocoon, priest of 
Neptune, and the twin snakes, the ‘‘ wonder- 
ful horse’? which the Greeks had left ‘‘ to 
atone for their loss ”’ 
It appears to have faded from the memory 
of the present generation, but I think it is 
quite worthy of recovery for the sake of 
the select few of our youths who are still 
condescendng to read Virgil. 

T. Norman RowseEtt. 


IDENING OF CHAISE AXLETREES. | 


| evidence in support of the cat legend? 


—-In Ogilby’s and Morgan’s Pocket- 
Book of the Roads (1752), the following 


when compelled | 


of evidence in regard to Richard Whitting- 
ton and his cat. 
It appears that, in a letter from Samuel 


r | Lysons, who wrote the ‘ Model Merchant,’ 
Would string us all up roupd the walls of | 


the author was informed that a sculptured 
stone had been discovered lying in a sewer 
at Gloucester ‘“‘on the very spot where the 


| archives of the Gloucester Corporation show 


| that Richard Whittington, 


; and the final rout, etc. | 


foot-note to the road from London to the 


Land’s End, appears (p.38) :— 


Whoever travels this Road in a Single Horse- | 


Chaise, must have their Axle-tree widened at 


London Measure, by. a hollow Tube of Iron 
fastened on a wooden Axletree, which the 
Smiths in that Country are very handy at 
performing. 

A notice to the same effect relates to roads 
running through Wilts. 

Why was widening of the axletree neces- 
Sary, and what was the 
Measure ”’ ? 

E. E. M. 


EYNT CLERE.—-Information would be 
appreciated relative to Guydo de Seynt 
Clere (Guy de St. Clare) who was Sheriff 
of Norfolk, 1357. 
H. R. S8r.C. C. 


‘* London | 


Staines or Egham, 8 Inches wider than the | %0lds, 


great nephew 
of the celebrated Lord Mayor, built his town 
house in 1460.’’ The stone bore in low relief 
a representation of the ‘‘ young Whitting- 
ton with the cat in his arms.’’ The letter 
also adds that ‘‘ Mr. Albert Way, F.S.A., 
Mr. Franks, Director of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and Mr. Richard Westmacott, 
the sculptor, are unanimous in the opinion 
that the stone is a sculpture of that date.’’ 

Is there at the present time any further 


Gorpon Home. 

Major. 
OHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS’S AN- 
CESTRY.—Can any reader give the 
name of the father of John Hamilton Rey- 
friend of Keats, and indication of 
the particular Reynolds family, from which 


| John Hamilton Reynolds was descended ? 


GARDNER TEALL. 
819, Barland Street, Eau Claire, 
Winconsin, U.S.A. 


| | ABBE'’S ‘CONCILIA MAXIMA.’—In a 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
! 
' 





| and its author. 


letter to the Freeman’s Journal dated 
March 23, 1780, John Wesley refers to 
Father L’Abbe’s ‘Concilia Maxima,’ 


| printed at Paris in the year 1672, which 


contains a particular account of the Council 


| of Constance. 
I should be glad if I could be favoured 
with any information respecting this book 


H. J. AYLirre. 
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HANOVER SHIRTS.—In Hill’s ‘ History 
of English Dress’ the following passage 
occurs :— 

In the reign of George I the Guards re- 
volted at the quality of the linen supplied 
them and threw their shirts over into the 
roya] garden, calling them Hanover shirts. 
The Duke of Mar!borough, into whose garden 
some of the shirts were thrown. apologised to 
the mutinous regiment for the indignity put 
upon them, and the obnoxious shirts were 
publicly burned at Whitehall. 

I should be very glad to have further 
details concerning this incident, and to learn 
what regiment of Guards was involved 
in the affair. 

Frank LESLtie. 


( ATES FAMILY OF PONTEFRACT, 

YORKS.—In the will of William 
Oates, gent., of Pontefract, dated 5 July, 
1683, he mentions ‘‘ All my tithes and tithes 
rents within the Vicarage of Halifax, and 
rights under various leases thereof from the 
Prior of Pancrage.’’ He also gives to his 
Executors ‘‘ the sixteenth part of the Ship 
at Hull called ‘ Prosperous Primrose,’ and 
my lease of the Towns closes.’’ ‘‘To poor 
of Wath where I was born £3.’’ 

The will was proved at York 1685. 

There was an important family of Otes, 
owners of Shibden Hall, near Halifax, who 
were resident at that place as early as 1379 
(vide ‘ Poll Tax Returns,’ 1379). 

The above Wm. Oates was born at 
Wath, near Ripon, Apr. 3, 1621, son of 
Francis Otes, who died in 1650. 

The question is: Was Wm. Oates 
descended from the family at Halifax—as 
the reference to ‘‘ Tithes,’’ etc., at that 
place would seem to indicate ? 
tion on the point would be gratefully 
received. 


Was it usual to leave one-sixteenth part of ‘can find Sir Edwin Arnold’s lines written in 


a ship at Hull in a testator’s will? 

In the Halifax Registers appear two bap- 
tisms of a Francis Oates, viz., 

1580. Francis, son of John Otes. 

1586. Francis, son of Michael Otes of 
Ovende. 

Was Francis Oates, of Wath. originally 
from Halifax, and had his son, William 
inherited the tithes there from his family? 

R. S. 


“ TIFFEY.”—At ante p. 281 a ‘‘ moment ”’ 

is shown to be the fortieth part of an 
hour. Is any measure of time accorded to 
a jiffey (or jiffy)—or is it purely a slang 
expression? (Query, definition or origin of 


Any informa- | 


| the word.) ‘I will bring it in a jiffey” 
| probably 1s equivalent almost to ‘‘in the 
| twinkling of an eye.’’ 

R. B, 


DMONSTONE FAMILY.—Can any 
reader send me a pedigree of the family 
| of Edmonstone, of Ednam, in Roxburgshire, 
|in the seventeenth century. 
| F. A. JoHNsTon. 
56, Queen’s Gate. S.W.7. 


| [UNIDENTIFIED BOOK.—The portion 

before me consists of a sheet which can 

be folded down to 16 pp. 73 x 48. Each 

| page has a double fine line border, within 

which are twenty-four divisions, three 

abreast and eight deep. The number of page 
is in centre of top margin. 

On the first page the compartments con- 
|tain a man; a woman; a horse; a cow; a 
'darkie in box-hat; a woman (apparently a 
| darkie) ; a boy in box-hat playing whip-top; 
| a clown; a child; a native ruler; a native 
| king; a native chief; a street with church 
| spire; the sun; a crescent; a star; a 
| soldier; a sower sowing; a dog; a cat; a 
bird on a tree; a house; a tree; and 
apparently a daisy (but more like a sun- 
flower). 

A list of the whole sixteen pages would 
be too long, but the variety is great, varying 
from an open Bible to'wrestlers. The work 
is crude, and has the appearance of litho- 
graphic work about a century old. 

What was the book and its age? had it 
any letterpress, and how many pages of 
plates? Any details will be welcome. 

H. Stone. 





Devon and Exeter Library 
| and Reading Reoms, 
The Cathedral Close, Exeter. 


DWIN ARNOLD: REFERENCE WANTED, 
—Is there anyone who can tell me where I 


praise of an Egyptian princess? They first 


appeared, I believe, in one of the magazines. > 


published about the year 1890. 

| The first four lines are these :— 

| “Tiny slippers of gold and green 

| Tied with a mouldering golden cord; 

What pretty feet these must have been 

When Caesar Augustus was Egypt’s lord.” 
W. J. Lewis. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the author of the lines quoted by Tenny- 
{son in a letter to his aunt, Mrs. Russell, in 


| 1832. They are given in the Memoir of Tenny- P 


son, by his son, p. 99, and begin as follows :— 
The empty thrones call out for kings, 
But kings are cheap as summer dust. 
Bast ANDERTON. 





| Fgh egeees WANTED.—Can any reader tell me F 
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S Mayor’s,’”’ but the pompous, inept magistrate 
Replies. is not earlier called the mayor. 


Francis P. Marcuant. 





: “THE ee Streatham. 
f | STODE (cli. 298).—It is curious that Gif- 
sites ford in his edition of ‘ Volpone’ should 


HIS title is not restricted to the ex-Mayor | make no reference to the identity of this 
of Launceston: Totnes and Dartmouth | place and, still more so, that Hazlitt should 
have also followed the custom of recognizing , confess his ignorance on the point. It is 
an immediate Past-Mayor as Justice. Possi- , met with fairly frequently spelled “‘ Stode,”’ 
bly the appointment dates from the 23 | ‘‘ Stoad’”’ and ‘‘ Stoade,’”’ both in books and 
Elizabeth, 1580, when the form of a com-| maps. It appears in modern maps as 
mission of the peace was arranged by the | ‘‘ Stade’ and is situated about twenty miles 
judges. From the year 1602 at Dartmouth | below Hamburg on the opposite, or left, side 
I note that the ex-Mayor always counter- of the Elbe. The whale being found “as 
signed the Poor Rate; but not until 1710 , high as Woolwich” is also mentioned by 
is the title ‘‘ Justice’? added to the signa- | Stow under date of January, 1605. 
ture. On the other hand, there seemed to | Stode appears on L. Sanson’s (fils) map 
occur a period when the Mayor himself was | of Germany and other early maps. It was 
not particularly proud of thus signing him- | @ Hanse town and a member of the Han- 
self; and for this reason, in some years, it is | seatic League. 
almost impossible to judge from the documents | _At the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
extant who was Mayor for the year. At one of the seventeenth centuries it was considered 
time the Mayor headed the list of feoffees | a8 being friendly disposed to England and 
for the town, but this practice does not seem | useful to us and in 1616 (1617) we had a 
to have been invariable. In 1611 Robert | ‘staple mart” there. William Harborne, our 
Martin, although Mayor, was too illiterate | first Ambassador to Turkey, in relating his 
to do more than sign very crudely the letters | journey home from Constantinople in 1588, 
of his name, R. M. | expresses the opinion that the majority ot 
It may be of interest that a Symon Justise | the Hanse towns through which he passed 
occurs three times on the early Guild Rolls ; treated him courteously ‘‘ rather for feare 
of Totnes at the beginning of the thirteenth | than of any good affection unto her Majes- 
century; where the title is evidently a sur- | tie’s service, Elbing and Stoad onely ex- 
name, although it does not re-occur in a | cepted” (Hakluyt’s Voyages vol. vi., p. 58, 
single instance in the very complete records | Hakluyt Society, ex. series). 
of that borough. Later, in 1616(1617), Sir Thomas Roe, 
Since when has Nov. 9 been the day fixed | English Ambasador to the Great Mogul 
for the election of Mayors in England? | writing to one Willm. Robbins at Ispahan, 
Judging from what I find at Dartmouth, | in discussing how to encourage trade, sug- 
the Mayor for 1599-1600 signs already as | gests a port other than Aleppo—‘‘ where our 
such on Oct. 1, 1599; and other evidence | factors may constantly and seemely reside, 
seems to point to the fact that Michaelmas- | for a staple mart, as at Stoade or Middle- 





: day marked the closing of accounts and the | borough.’’ (East India Companies Records, 


commencement of a new mayoralty. I find | vol. v., p. 51 





| even instances, in 1734 and 1742, of the Henry Hannen. 
a Oe ensuing twelve months sign- The old German town of Stade on the river 
Puig on Sept. 24 and Sept. 23 res- Schwinge, near its confluence with the Elbe, 
pectively. was so well-known to English travellers and 


Te Hue R. Watkin. | merchants in the days of Elizabeth and 
In ‘Pickwick,’ after the hero has been res- | James I., and its name as Stode or Stoad 


ated | cued by his friends from the pound after ig- | is of such familiar occurrence in English 
e P 


nominious adventures, Sam Weller defeats | writings of the time that the confession 
the town beadle. ‘‘ Run to the justice’s,” ae by Mr. Satmon of a commentator’s 
cry several, whereupon Sam sends his compli- | ignorance of its whereabouts is indeed start- 


» ments to ‘‘ the justice,’’ with the intimation | ling. 

| that he has spoiled his beadle and will spoil | There is no need to refer to official docu- 

the next. Sam directs his valentine to ments. We may take James Howell’s popu- 
lar account (‘ Letters,’ I. 6, iii.) of the dis- 


“Mary, housemaid, at Mr. Nupkins, 
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pute between Elizabeth and the Hansa | Vockerel was lord of Icomb (Glos.) and 
/died 1331, leaving a son and heir Elias, 


League. 

‘“In a Diet at Ratisbon, they (‘ the East- 
erlings or Merchants of the Hans’) pro- 
eur’d, That the English Merchants who had 
associated’ themselves into Fraternities in 
Embden and other places should be declar’d 
Monopolists; and so ther was a Comitial 
Edict publish’d against them, that they 
should be exterminated, and banisht out of 
all parts of the Empire... the Town of 
Embden harbour’d our Merchants notwith- 
standing, and afterwards Stode..._ they | 
resolved to cut off Stode and Hamburgh 
from being members of the Hans, or of the | 
Kmpire.”’ 

To take two typical! books of travel, Fynes 
Moryson in his ‘ Itinerary’ vecords three 
visits to ‘‘ Stode”’ or ‘‘ Stoade,’”’ in 1591, 
1592, and 1595. It was at ‘‘ Stode’’ that 
he landed on his first voyage to the Conti- 
nent. In a work of special interest to the 
English* reader, the ‘ Merkwiirdige Reisen ’ 
of Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach (1753 
—but his travels were over forty years 
earlier) a visit to Stade takes up sixteen | 
pages. Historically, Stade has had a varied 
fate—under its own Counts, under the Arch- 
bishop of Bremen, under Sweden, Hanover, 
Prussia. In 1628 Sir Charles Morgan, who 
held Stade for the King of Denmark, sur- 
vended it to the Imperialists. In 1632 | 
Alexander Leslie was commandant for Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 

Epwakp BEnsty. 


ERNON: LUCY (cli. 135).--As no 
answer has been given to this query, I 
venture to give some meagre information 
about the Vernon holding in Cotes. Various | 
county histories give the facts stated in the | 
query. They may be supplemented by the 
following from ‘ Feudal Aids.’ In 1284-5. 
Elyas Cokerel held in Cotes 4 a fee of 
Ralph Russell, and Ralph of the heirs of | 
Durham, and the same heirs of the King | 
in chief. In 1303 Elias Cokerel held this 
+ fee of Maurice Russell, and he of the | 
King. In 1346 Richard Vernon held 3 
a fee in Cotes which Elias Cockerel held. 
There is no further mention of this fee, nor 
any mention in ‘ Feudal Aids’ of a Lucy 
holding in Cotes. Richard Vernon must have 
held the fee either by descent or purchase 
from Elias Cokerel. A paper by Rev. 
David Royce in Trans. Bristol and Glos. 
Arch. Socy. for 1882-3, shows that Elias 





“Qver 400 pages are devoted to this country. 
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| have 


jupon 


' Margaret, dau. of Sir John Eynsford, whose 
arms, says Royce, were Gu. fretty ermine; 


| gives Eynsford, Gu. a bend or between six 
cross-crosslets fitchée arg., i.e., the Blacket 7 


| the two coats that I mention, and they were 
_carried into the coat of their descendants 
| the Barantynes—see the lists of arms in 
Dorchester, Hasley and Drayton churches in 
Sir Hugh Segrave’s F 
arms are given in the British Museum Cata- | 
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then 18 years of age. The latter may 
alienated to the Vernons. 1 had 
hoped to suggest that these Vernons were 
those of Haddon, who held several scattered 
manors in Oxfordshire, Berks, Bucks and 
Northants. But the descent seems to have 
been different. A Sir Richard Vernon was 
lord of Haddon, etc., in 1346 and in 1363; 
but in 1463 his descendant was Thomas 
Vernon. 





E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 


(oats FOR IDENTIFICATION (cli. 190, 
+ 228, 248, 268).—Mr. SmiTH is of course 
right in correcting me for saying that the 
coat, Gu. three battle-axes or, was that of 
slacket. It is that of Hackiuyt, as he says, 
a fact of which I was aware. My error 
arose from hastily copying the wording in 
the Oxfordshire Heralds’ Visitation, where 
it is incorrectly given as Blacket under 
Tackley Church. How confusing these arms 
are is shown by a paper by Rev. David 
Royce in Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. 
Nocy. 1882-3. Myr. Royce says the arms of 
Sir John Blaket (? he who d. 1431) on his 
(? in Icomb Church) are Az. a 
bend between six trefoils fitchée or; “‘slightly | 
different from those of John Blaket, his 
forefather (d. 1328) whose seal gives chevron } 
between three trefoils fitchée.’”’ Sir John 
Blaket (d. 1431) married as his second wife 


but, he adds, the Herefordshire Visitation 








arms with different tinctures. 
As for the other points raised by Mr. | 
Smiru, the Draytons unquestionably used 





Oxfordshire Visitation. 





logue of Seals, and are the same as those | 








of Sir Henry Segrave (a younger son of | 
Nicholas, 1st Baron Segrave) from whom he 
probably descended. They are an obvious [ 


modification (cadency mark ?) of the Segrave 
arms. 
E. St.JoHn Brooks. 


OWSING: A NEW FACULTY OR Af 





SURVIVAL? (cli. 305).—The question F 


on this point at the end of your very kind 
and discriminating notice of ‘ The Divinin:. 
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Rod’ is not easy to answer. Sir William 
Barrett several times observed to me that 
if he were a younger man he would investi- 
gate the points of resemblance between 
dowsing and the homing faculty in birds 


and in animals, resemblances to which he | 


attached considerable importance. I must 
confess that I do not share this view; it 
is held that the faculty of which dowsing 
is one manifestation is a survival. But a 
survival of what? Granting even that the 
homing faculty in birds is somehow related 
to the unknown human faculty, where are 
the intermediate stages and links ? 

The view of dowsing as a new faculty is 
equally difficult to discuss adequately; it 
is certain at least that dowsing is not 
restricted to civilised man, for it has been 
found among savages (see ‘The Divining- 
Rod,’ pp. 1-5, and my paper on ‘ The Folk- 
lore of Dowsing’ in the next Folk-Lore). 
But this reasoning seems to lead us toa 
denial both of its atavistic and of its rudi- 
mentary nature. d 
this unknown faculty or sensibility (this 


cryptesthesia) is coeval with life, but in- | 


capable of being exploited by a lower organ- 
ism than man? Here I am content to 
remain temporarily agnostic; profounder 
investigation of such problems must await 
the wider diffusion of the spirit of the open- 
ing paragraph of your notice. 

May I correct a minor misprint? 
bibliography of ‘The Divining-Rod’ runs 
to nineteen pages, not nine. 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


IKINGS IN NORTH AMERICA: BIB- | 
LIOGRAPHY (cli. 226).—There is of | 


course a considerable literature on the sub- 
ject of the pre-Columbian discovery of 


America ; the following list (which excludes | 
articles and the like, pamphlets and books | 


of an obviously uncritical nature) includes 
the larger part of the more recent works 
known to me on the Scandinavian aspect of 
the problem, with one or two others to indi- 
cate some of the other aspects: 


R. B. Anderson, ‘ America not discovered 
Chicago, 1883, 3rd edition. | 


by Columbus’: 
Id., ‘The Flatey Book and recently dis- 
covered Vatican Manuscripts concerning 
America as early as the tenth century’: 
New York, 1906. 

W. H. Babcock, ‘ Early Norse Visits to 
North America’: Washington, 1913. 

M. A. Brown, ‘Icelandic Discoveries of 
America’: London, 1887. 

B. F. Da Costa, ‘ Pre-Columbian Dis- 


Are we to suppose that | 


The | 


| covery of America by Northmen’: Albany, 
| 1890. 

R. T. Durrett, ‘ Traditions of the earli- 
| est Visits of Foreigners to North America’ : 
| Louisville, 1908. 

J. Fischer, ‘The Discoveries of the Norse- 
|men in America trans. [from the German] by 
B. H. Soulsby: London, 1903. 

A. Fossum, ‘The Norse Discovery of 
America’: Minneapolis, 1918. 

E. Gelcich, Zur Geschichte der Entdec- 
kung Amerikas durch die Skandinavier’ : 
Berlin, 1892. 

H. R. Holand. ‘De Norske Settlementers 
Historie’: Ephraim, Wis., 1908. 

E. N. Horsford, ‘ Discovery of America 
| by the Northmen’: Boston, 1888. 
| Id., ‘Discovery of the ancient City of 
| Norumbega’: Cambridge, Mass., 1889. 

Id., ‘The Landfall of Leif Erikson, a.p. 
1000 ’: Boston, 1892. 

William Hovgaard, ‘The Voyages of the 
| Norsemen to America’: New York, 1915. 

T. C. Johnston, ‘ Did the Phoenicians dis- 
| cover America?’: London, 1913. 

— Langlois, ‘La découverte de l’ Amérique 
| par les Normands vers l’an 1000: deux 
isagas islandaises’ [of Eirikrand and Thor- 
| finn]: Paris, 1924. 

Sofus Christian Larsen, ‘The Discovery 
of North America twenty years before 
Columbus ’ [by D. Piring and H. Pothorst]: 
Copenhagen, 1925. 

J. P. MacLean, ‘ Examination of the Evi- 
| dence adduced to establish the theory of the 
| Norse Discovery of America’: Chicago, 
| 1892. 
E. Neukomm, ‘ Les dompteurs de la mer: 
| les Normands en Amérique depuis le X¢ 
| jusqu’au XVe Siécle’: Paris, 1895. 

‘The Northmen, Columbus and Cabot, 985 
| —1503’: New York, 1906. 

A. M. Reeves, ‘ Finding of Wineland,’: 
London, 1890. 

Snorri Sturlason, ‘ Discoveries 
Norsemen on the Northeast 
| America’: Washington, 1916. 

H. P. Steensby, ‘ Norsemen’s Route from 
Greenland to Wineland’: Copenhagen, 
1917. 
| T. Stephens, 





of the 
Coast of 


‘Discovery of America by 


| Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd in the 12th cen- 


tury ’: London, 1893. 

| M. M. del Valle, ‘ Precedentes del des- 
‘cubrimiento de América’: Madrid, 1892. 

| B. Vélez, ‘ Descubrimiento precolombino 
| de la America’: Paris, 1894. 

i G. Vigfasson and C. R. Unger ‘ Flatey- 
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jarbok en Samling af Norske Konge-Sagaer’ : 
Christiana, 1859-1868, 3 volumes. 

K. P. Vinning, ‘An inglorious Columbus : 
evidence that Hwui Shan _ discovered 
America: New York, 1885. 

For an account of the earlier literature 


see Halldédr Hermannsson, ‘ The Northmen | 
in America, 982—c.1500: a Contribution to | 


the Bibliography of the Subject’: Cornell 
University Library, Ithaca, 1909. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


a yAayvautT ; “PALLY-HO” (cli. 281, 
321).—Madame de Sévigné writes to 
Madame de Grignan under date Apr. 19, 
1680, concerning M. de Marsillac (son of M. 
de Ja Rochefoucauld) that he ‘‘ conserve sa 
tristesse au milieu de tous les taiauts.”’ 
Monmerqué’s note (End. 1862, Vol. vi. p. 
360) runs 
M. de Marsillac étoit grand veneur (Note de 
Perrin, 1754)—Taiaut est le cri du chasseur 


quand il appelle les chiens pour les lancer | 


(Dictionnaire de Furetiére.) 
Epwarp Heron-ALten. 


GPANISH BOURBONS (cli. 299).—The 
‘J Prince of Capua’s marriage is recorded 
in the Almanach de Gotha for 1862 under 
the heading ‘ Deux-Siciles,’ as follows: 

Pr. Charles Ferdinand, prince de Capoue, 
né 10 Oct 1811, marié 5 Avril, 1836 & Penelope 
Caroline, née 19 Juill. 1815. fille de Grice 
Smyth de Ballynatrav (comté de Waterford), 
Enfants: (1) Pr. Francisco-Ferdin-Charles, 
Comte de Mascali, né 24 Mars, 1837, (2) Vit- 
toria - Augusta - Ludovica - Isabella - Amalia- 
Filomena-Helena-Penelope, née 15 Mar. 1838. 

Neither in 1844 nor in 1850, 1857, 1864 on- 
wards is there any record of his marriage, nor 
of his widow, or issue. The Smyths of Balli- 
natray are a good old family in Ireland, 


apres la béte. 


though probably accounted nothing by the | 


Blood Royal of Naples. The marriage is not 
noted as a morganatic one as_ has been 
customary, since its date, when the wife is 
of non-equal birth. 

F. P. Leypurn-YArkKEr. 


20. St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 


The ‘Livre des Souverains,’ 1895, gives 
as follows :— 

Mascali. 

Le Prince Charles Ferdinand, des Deux 
Siciles. Prince de Capoue (né le 10 oct. 1811. 
+ le 22, avril 1862) épousa le 3 avril 1836 
Pénelnne-Caroline. neé le 19 juillet 1815. Crée 
Comtesse de Mascali + le 26 dec. 1882, fille de 
Grice Smith de Ballynatray. Enfants, 1-2. 

1 Francois-Ferdinand-Charles, Comte 
Mascali, né le 24 Mars 1837. 

2 Pénélove-Vi-toire-Auguste-Louise-Isabelle, 
née le 13 Mai 1838. 
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| I have not yet got the dates of the deaths 

| of the two last. There is a beautiful por. 

| trait extant of the ‘‘ Princess of Capua,” 

| as their mother was styled in Great Britain, 

A. Francis Stewart, 
University Club, Edinburgh. 


HE BLIND SPOT (cli. 227).—The inci. 
dent referred to is to be found in dy 
Maurier’s novel ‘The Martian.’ The hero, 
Barty Josselin, is blind of one eye. He is 
naturally very much afraid of losing the 
sight of the other. One night, while walk. 
ing along a street, he notices that when he 
looks at the light of one lamp, the next, 
only a few yards away, is invisible to him. 
Very much alarmed, he goes next day to 
consult an oculist, who tells him that he is 
losing the sight of the second eye. He re- 
solves to commit suicide rather than become 
blind, but before he can carry out his resolu- 
{tion he falls into a mysterious trance. On 
awaking he finds that the poison he had 
| prepared has been poured away, the letters 
| of farewell he had written to his friends 
| lhave been burnt, and in their place lies 
| another letter, from his familiar spirit or 
guardian angel Martia, of whose presence he 
had been vaguely aware in his childhood. 
She tells him that the oculist was a humbug 
who knew nothing about his eye, that the 
incident which frightened him so much was 
merely due to the fact that, having only one 
eye, he had become aware of the blind spot 
in it, which is corrected by the other eye 
in normal sight. She explains the anatomy 
of the blind spot, and advises him to get 
his friends to make experiments which would 
| show him that everyone has this blind spot. 
Barty makes the experiments with his 
friends, and is reassured by the results. 
| He retains the use of his one eye to the end 


of his life. 
M. H. Dopps. 


| TNSCRIPTION AT BROOKTHORPE, 
| GLOUCESTERSHIRE (cli. 299).— 
| This is a so-called chronogram, an inscrip- 
| tion in which the capital letters which have 
jin Latin a numerical value (M.D.C.L.X. 
V.I.), if those values are added together, 
express a date. In the instance quoted 
D.LLL.X.L.C.D. 560 + 1 + 1 + 50 + 10 
+ 50 + 100+ 500 - 1212; C.L.V.X.V.V. 
/L.1.C.V.C.V. (The last small v is a mis- 
| print for canital V) 100 + 50 + 5 + 10 





©) 4545 +50+14+100+5+ 100+ 5—4%6 


| 1212+436=1648. The inscription printed in 
' the ordinary way runs: 
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Ter deno Jani labens rex sole cadente, 
Carolus exutus solio sceptroque secure. 


which may be taken to mean : 


On the thirtieth of January, when the sun 
was declining, King Charles falling was 


stripped of his throne and sceptre by. means | of the. Homan of Paxcy’ (HG), whe wll 


of an axe. 

Long a in labens and in Carolus is, of 
course, a false quantity. ‘‘ Exutus solio”’ 
is dog-latin for *‘ 
Eruo is properly used of taking off clothes ; 
and used of a throne reminds one of the 
memorable misprint in a treatise by a dis- 
tinguished historical scholar whereby Napo- 
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Miss M. H. Dopps at the last reference 
mentions Harry Hotspur as having a certain 


| peculiarity in his speech and. suggests that 


/it may only have been the characteristic 


Northumberland burr. This can scarcely be 
the true explanation for Brenan ‘ A History 


; upon De Fonblanque ‘ Annals of the House 


eon came to be described as having ‘‘ found | 
the throne of France in a gutter, raised it | 


and placed it on his head.’’ 

“Ter deno Jani” is for ‘“‘ tricesimo die 
mensis Januarii.’’ As the year then began 
on March 25, the date is given as January 
30, 1648; or as we should call it, January 
30, 1649. 

Joun R. Macraru. 


ORD IDDESLEIGH AND THE HIGH- 
CLERE BOGY (cli. 298).—The follow- 
ing passage may help your correspondent : 
it is quoted from a paper on ‘ Highclere’ 
contributed to the Winchester Diocesan 
Chronicle, Vol. xii. No. 8 (August, 1904), 
by the then Rector of Highclere, the Rev. 
KE. Hugh Rycroft. 


Highclere was an episcopal residence; the 
old church was part of, or else close to the 
residence, and in an ancient yew “ Grampus ” 
took up his abode, from which he emerged 
at odd intervals to annoy the peaceful in- 
habitants. However, by the aid of bell. book, 
and candle, he was despatched to the Red Sea 
for a thousand years. The date of his ban- 
ishment is unknown, so that each morning 
we wake up, fancying that the day of his 
return may have come at last. 

There is no explanation as to who or what 
“Grampus ’’ was supposed to be. 

G. E. P. A. 


STAMMERERS (cli. 153, 301).—What- 

ever Sir Thomas North may have writ- 
ten in his English version of Amyot’s 
French version of Plutarch’s Greek, the 
defect of speech ascribed to Alcibiades in 
chap. i. of his Life is lisping (roavAsZevv) 
not stammering /Barranilew). Plutarch quotes 
in illustration Aristophanes, ‘ Wasps.’ lines 
43-45, where in the words which the 
sperter has dreamt that he heard from 
Alcihindes the sound of 1 is substituted for 
that of r. 

Epwarp BEwnsty. 


of Perey’ remarks ‘‘ A certain hesitation 


stripped of his throne.” | of speech from which he suffered was eagerly 


imitated.’? The burr, whatever else it may 
be, is certainly not a hesitation. 

The aping of the young warrior’s man- 
nerism is mentioned in ‘2 Henry IV.’ II. 
iM. : 

speaking thick, which Nature made his 
blemish, 

Became the accents of the valiant; 

For those that could speak low, and tardily, 

Would turn their own perfection to abuse, 

To seem like him. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ referring to 
Trautmann’s investigations, says : 

The tradition is that the Northumbrian 
burr began as a personal defect of the cele- 
brated Hotspur, was imitated by his com- 
panions, and by the Earldom as a whole. 

The late Richard Oliver Heslop contribu- 
ted an excellent article on ‘ The Northum- 
brian Burr’ to the February (1888) issue 
of The Monthly Chronicle of North Country 
Lore and Legend. 

H. 


Professor 


ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


(JROMWELL’S BURIAL (cli. 226).—I 

have an original impression of the 
engraved plate found on Cromwell’s body 
when disinterred. It is printed in the centre 
of a quarto sheet of paper, but the impres- 
sion being taken from the metal plate itself, 
the inscription is of course reversed and can 
only be read by being held up to the light, 
or in front of a looking-glass. The inscrip- 
tion is as already given at the above refer- 
ence. 

Below this, in an eighteenth century hand, 
is written : 

This impression was taken from a Copper 
Plate, Gilt, found in a leaden Canister lying 
on the Breast of the Corpse when the Grave 
and Coffin of Oliver Cromwell were broken 
open by order of the Government, after the 
Restoration, in order to have his Body hanged 
up at Tyburn. The Plate and Canister were 
preserved by Sergt. Norfolk, then Serjeant at 
Arms to the House of Commons. whe left it 
to his only daughter and Child Mary, who 
married to Hope Gifford Esq. Councellor of 
Law at Colchester, whose only Daughter and 
Child Mary, married Sr. Anthony Abdy, Bart. 
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of Felix Hall, near Kelvedon in Essex, who 


left it to his 3rd wife in whose possession it 


was Anno Dom, 1737. 

There may be other impressions in exis- 
tence, but they may not have these par- 
ticulars written on them. 

K. EK. Newron. 


Hampstead, Upminster, Essex, 


‘“MWHERRY TREE CAROL”? (cli. 189).— 

A version of this old carol may he 
found in ‘ Christmas Carols New and Old,’ 
edited by the Rev. H. R. Bramley (words) 
and (Sir) John Stainer (music), with wood- 
cut illustrations engraved by the brothers 
Dalziel, after drawings by John Leighton. 
Arthur Hughes, Francis Walker, T. and E. 
G. Dalziel, and other well-known artists of 
the time. 

These illustrations are fine specimens of 
the ‘‘ woodcuts of the 60’s,’’ and _ being 
printed on thick paper, bound in blue cloth 
gilt, with gilt edges, the book made a very 
suitable Christmas gift, which it was my 


fortune to have presented to me over fifty | 


years ago. 
EK. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


HE RABBIT: INTRODUCTION INTO 
ENGLAND (cli. 226, 264, 303).—A 
few entries from the Close Rolls (quotations 
given under year and page of printed Calen- 
dar) seem to show that rabbit warrens exis- 
ted early in the thirteenth century. One 
William de Coineres, Coigneres or Coing- 
neres was keeper or bailiff of Windsor Forest 
in 1228 (1228, pp. 33, 169), and in 1229 (p. 
240) he was bailiff of Guildford Park, 
where, as in other parks (Kenilworth, 
Northampton, Woodstock and Havering) all 
other persons’ cattle (averia et animalia) 
were to be removed in order that the king’s 
demesne cattle alone (av. et an.) should be 
fattened there for his larder (animalia 
would include coneys). In 1230 de Coing- 
ners was probably dead, as his name is 
erased and that of W. de Millers substitu- 
ted as constable of Windsor (ibid, 321). 
In 1232 one Adam de Conigwra appears as 
a justice at Manchester (1232, p. 55) and it 
is hard to resist the conclusion that these 
names were derived from the occupation of 
‘“‘coney warrener.”” In 1235 (ibid, p. 217) 
we come to firm ground, where Henry ITI. 
ordered the Sheriff of Surrey quod faciat 
habere Galfrido Dispensatore [sic] decem 
cuninos vivos in parco regis de Geudeford, 
de dono regis. This gift of ten live rabbits 


from his park at Guildford proves the exis- 
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) : 
| tence of a coney warren there, of which n 
| doubt William de Coigneres had been the 


| in  cuningeris 
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keeper. Thereafter rabbits, more suo, mul- 
tiplied, and in 1240 the bailiffs of Reigate 
and Dorking were ordered “‘ to allow Hugh 
le Fraunceys to take 100 rabbits there for 


/our use,’’ and to lend him their aid ad 


predictos cuniculos capiendos (ibid, 1240, p. 
227). In 1242 (ibid. p. 5) John le Maunsel 
(Mansel) was ordered to provide 500 rab. 
bits for Christmas fare at Bordeaux, but 
these were to come from the Isles d’Oléron 
and de Ré. In 1244 (ibid. p. 232) John de 
Plessis was allowed to take 5 rabbits in 
cuningera, the rabbit warren, in the park 
at Guildford; and next year (1245, p. 329) 
Peter of Savoy was given 100 live rabbits 
episcopatus Cycestr . 

ad winstaurandum cuningeram suam de 
Meresfield. So here we have, in 1245, rabbit 
warrens in Guildford, on the land of the 
| Bishop of Chichester and at Maresfield. 


UvepaLe LAMBERT. 


IFE-SALES (12 8S. ix. 47; cli. 285).— 
_In_ answer to Mr. WatNnewRrtcur’s 
/enquiry I may say that I witnessed, as a 
lad about 8-12 years old, an altercation be- 
tween two men in Dog Lane (now, I believe, 
Leicester Street), Coventry, about a woman 
who stood by, apparently indifferent, cer- 
tainly not excited. One man accused the 
other of having sold him fraudulently the 
woman for half-a-crown as potentially child- 
| bearing. About twenty neighbours stood 
round as unexcited as the woman. The re- 
| sult I do not know, because I was hurried 
| away by a neighbour who was at times our 
|charwoman. The inclusive dates would be 
| 1866-1873. I was born 1858 and should not 
have been out at night before I was 8 years 
old and should have defied our charwoman 
| if I had been over 18. 
(Rev.) F. J. Overt, R.N. (Retired). 


| DORTRAIT OF SIR EDWARD HALES 
(cli. 82, 230).—The engraving of this 
| exists in three states before and after let- 
| ters, and the same on India paper. I was 
| shewn, a few years ago, another and younger 
| portrait at Hales Place, Tenterden. It was 
|on a panel about 15 x 12 and had been 
|found among some odds and ends in the 
house, a short time before. 

F. Wiizram Cock, M.D. 


| RUNAWAY MARRIAGES (cli. 225, 268, 

283, 302).—According to ‘ The Complete 
Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs, the marriage of John 
George Lambton, afterwards Earl of Dur 
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a ith neta C Seiler. took place 
on 1 Jan., 1812, at Malpas. 
or Gretna marriage is mentioned. 
R. S. B. 

\ ORDSWORTH’S DAUGHTER (cli. 

280).—An entry in a baptismal register 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Croix, 
Orleans:—-‘‘ Anne Caroline Wordswodsth 
[sic] daughter of Williams Wordswodsth, 
Anglois, ‘and of Marie Anne Vallon”’ testi- 
fies that the infant was born in December, 

1792. ‘The story was confided to the poet’s 
sister Dorothy, who constantly wrote to the 
mother, Annette; but there was no public 
acknowledgement. The daughter 
quently married a young French officer, 
named Baudouin, and she and her husband 
were visited by Wordsworth and his wife 
in Paris. 

The full story was published by a French 
Professor Emile Legouis in 1922, ‘ William 
Wordsworth and Annette Vallon.’ 

J. H. 


There were long letters about her in the | 


Times Literary Supplement of Aug. 3, 1922, 
and Feb. 15, 1923, from Miss Edith J. Mor- 
ley of University ( ‘ollege, Reading, and from 
Professor Emile Legouis on March 8, 1923, 
and a short letter from Mr. ANDREW DE 
TerNaNt on March 15, 1923. 

It appears from this correspondence that 
Wordsworth’s mistress, Annette Vallon, died 


in 1841. Her daughter Caroline, married a 
M. Baudouin, and had two daughters, one 
whom was married to a M. Judesratz 


(who died in 1849) and the younger, when 

Baudouin’s first request for money was 
made, was only 19 and not yet married. 
In Crabb Robinson’s diary of Aug. 19, 1842, 
ure the words :—‘‘ Wordsworth has not the 
means of doing anything further.’’ ‘‘This,”’ 
says Prof. Legouis, ‘is the only indication 
extant that Wordsworth ever helped Caro- 
i. 

Caroline died in 1852 aged 60, and her 
husband in 1854 aged 74. ‘‘ No money seems 
to have been sent to Baudouin either in 1842 
or in 1850,”’ says Prof. Legouis, ‘‘ and yet 
no public revelation was made.’’ However, 
in the early ‘fifties as Mr. pE TERNANT 
says, a member of the Baudouin family sent 
some letters from Wordsworth and _ other 
documents relating to the case to the Im- | 
perial (now National) Library, and these 
were offered to Sainte-Beuve, who, however, 
declined to deal with the matter on the | 
ground that many of the poet’s relatives | 
were still living. 


Joun B. WartNEWRIGHT. 
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| last line is happier than the 
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ihe: Live. 


Liliorum Hortulus. By C. H. Garland. 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d net.). 
]E have spent perhaps more time than by a 
right proportion in things we ought over 
these pleasant Latin renderings of “English 
verse. A word of apprec iation must be be- 
stowed upon the selection of pieces; one may 
detect in it a delicate instinct for the range 
which English and Latin poetry have in com- 
mon. Mr. Garland’s familiarity with Latin 
poetry colours and mellows in greater or less 
degree all these translations, and along with 
that he possesses both the gift and the art of 
an accomplished versifier. “© Rew,” he supposes, 
“will care to read” these little works, and 
we cannot pretend that this is not so. Still, 
for those enlightened few he has provided a 
real and also a now not usual pleasure. By 
way of review it seems to us the most useful 
thing we can do is to mention some of the 
pieces we ourselves have liked best. Take 
Browning’s ‘ Lover’s Quarrel,’ especially the 
third stanza in the Latin; or ‘ Lucy ’"— 
Candida sic olim celesti 
incomitata choro; 
or, what 
of the 
interesting 
from 


stella refulsit 

Morris’s picture 
Argo ; or the 
above the rest,’ 
’—where ‘ patuit 
deus exsul ” beautifully renders ‘‘ nor ap- 
peared Less than Archangel ruined,” and 
where the last line does not quite please us. 
The passage from Keats headed ‘ Hyperion, 
lo! his radiance is here!’ has caught as well 
as any the true ancient ring. Better still, in 
its so different vein, is the translation of 
Christina Rossetti’s ‘Remember.’ A pretty 
piece is that which renders Hood’s ‘ Ruth’ 
and a spirited one, with some unusual easiness 
of flow about it, that which renders Clough’s 
“Say not the struggle nought availeth.’ ‘The 
dnglish— 


comes next, 
sailing of the 
version of ‘* He 
‘Paradise Lost 


Collibus hesperiis iam sedet albus honor. 

Of the 
like Herrick’s 
turned into an_ address 
and particularly ‘Mors Janua,’ taken from 
Sir Henry Newbolt’s ‘Death is a Gate.’ The 
most impressive of all—and in its general effect 
by the peculiar majesty of Latin more than 
rivalling the English—seemed to us the verses 
which Mr. Garland entitles ‘ Immemores non 
sinit esse sui,’ the translation of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘ Recall.’ 


epigr ammatic 
Divination 


examples, we 
by a Daffodil ’ 
to a friend, 


America in Imaginative German Literature, 


1800-1856. By Paul C. Weber. (Columbia 
University Press: London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 12s. 6d. net.). 


A curious point about the treatment of 
America in German imaginative litera- 
{ture is the length of time during which 


| writers based their opinions and statements 
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on French and English works. The years 
dealt with by Dr. Weber embrace the era of 
Romanticism, and nothing is of greater value 
to a romantic writer than an 
in which he can establish his ideas, 
these be bent on opening out a C 
utopian happiness, or torming a dark picture 
of thrilling evils. In both these ways did 
America serve the poetic imagination of Ger- 
many for good part of the early nineteenth 
century. Even when knowledge was procured 
at first hand there still remained curious 
divergence in writers’ estimate both of the 
dese endants of the settlers and of the Indians; 
and one finds once or twice doubis thrown on 
the eventual development of a great American 
nation—even on the likelihood of the country 
ever being settled from sea to sea. The 
romantic period, and that which Dr. Weber 
calls the romantic-realistic period (in which 
emigration had brought the Fatherland into 
practical and informing relations with 
America) were succeeded by an unsympathetic 
phase, determined by the fresh strength of 
intellectual interests in Germany, when the 
youth of the eighteen-forties despised 
America as a canes given over to boorish 
commercialism, barren of any true culture 
and blind to all the higher aspects of human 
life. It will be seen that Germany—though 
perhaps more strongly and with somewhat 
less knowledge—followed 
of opinion with regard to America 

general run of imagination in England. 
Weher. passing from writer to writer 
the detail of the subject concisely but 
minuteness and care. Here and there, 
the case of Chamisso, connection 
America or 
an indisnensable key to right understanding 
of a writer’s work as a whole; in any 
the sum of the attitude of German 
and novelists during this period has 


whether 


the 
Dr. 
gives 
with 
as in 
with 


as 


poets 


point of view. 

to our author for his painstaking discussion, 

which, for a majority will probably suffice 
as it stands and, for those who desire to 

penetrate further, offers a 

graphy. 

A Short Italian Dictionary. Vol. 
Italian. By Ifred Hoare. 
University Press, 10s. 6d. net.), 
HOSE who have used Mr. Hoare’s 

Italian dictionary—and who that is busied 
with Italian does not?—will welcome this new 
and enlarged edition of the English-Italian 
nart. Probably many have grumbled, 
the writer of these words, at the too great 
perfection with which shortness 
achieved, especially in the Italian-English 
volume. The second volume, we surmise, was 


IT, English- 
(Cambridge 


many translations of idioms, as well as a 
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horizon of | 


much the same line | 
| tory of 
|and Fuller’s 


attitude towards America, affords | 


| set of first 
case | 


impor- } 
tance both from the historical and the literarv | |] 
The student will be grateful | ‘ 


serviceable biblio- | 


| ginal 


| a first edition of Clarendon’s 


as has | 
| good, 
has_ been | 
| of Napoleon Bonaparte ” 
| Yonge’s ‘ 
always probably the better one, and now it | 
has been made further useful by addition of | 
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position is to be used after a number of cv 
mon words to translate the English “ to %& 
a humble assistance, but one which will save 
no little trouble to teachers and learners, 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. GOODSPEED, * Boston, Massachusetts, 
have sent us their Catalogue No. 166, 
scarce, odd and choice books, which runs fp 
over 750 items and includes a good proportion 
of noteworthy first editions. A presentation 
copy of Bewick’s * British Birds ’ (2 vols, 1816), 
having an inscription in the engraver’s s han 
writing on each title-page (‘‘ The gift of 
Thomas Bewick, Newcastle, to Mr. Charles 
Bertram, 11 Sept., 1817’’) is offered for $30,00. 
Ninety-seven volumes and two portfolios of 
the Bibliophile Society’s Publications. among 
which are several curious and hitherto un- 
published pieces, are to be had fer $500.00, 
None of these has hitherto been available for 
public sale, editions of 500 copies having been 
printed for members of the Society only. 4 
first edition of Blair’s ‘Grave’ (1743: $15, 
is interesting, and so are first editions 
George Borrow’s ‘ Celebrated Trials and Re 
markable Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence, 
ete’ (6 vols., 1825; $60.00); Robert Browning’s 
‘Bells and Pomegranates’ (1841-6: $125.00); 
Bryant’s ‘The White-Footed Deer and Other 
Poems’ (1844: $125.00); Bishop Burnet’s ‘ His 
His Own Time’ (172434; $25.00); 
“Worthies ’ (1662: $75.). We 
note that a first edition of Cowper’s ‘ Poems” 
of 1782-5 commands the same price as ‘ Bells 
and Pomegranates.’ The 1840 Talboys edi 
tion of Defoe at $100.00 makes an attractive 
twenty volumes. Attractive also are a good 
editions of Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
Huxley’s presentation copy to Matthew Arnold 
‘Critiques and Addresses’ (1873: “‘ Matthew 
Arnold, Esqr., from his friend, T. H. Hux 
ey’: $20.00); and Rowlandson and Pugin’s 
Microcosm of  TGondon’ (1819: $175.00). 
Messrs. Goodsneed have the rare large paper 
edition of ‘The Biglow Papers,’ sec 
series, in a copy which bears on the fly-leaf 
in Lowell’s hand “ Twelve copies printed, No. 
5. J. R. Lowell” (1867: $350.00): and the ori. 
autograph MS. of “Mark Twain’s” 
‘Experience of the McWilliamses with Mem- 


| branous Croup,’ on 26 octavo pages in a levant 
oe pull-off 
sn 


case, by Sangorski and Sutcliffe 
($225.00.) There are numerous books wi 
extra illustrations, of which we may mention 
* Rebellion,” 
which is certainly somewhat of a prize, hav- 
ing inserted in it 220 prints, many of 

2 broadsides and a document carrying 
important signatures ($400. 00): Sloane’s ‘ Life 
($600.00) and ©. 
History of France under the Bour- 
hons’ ($225.00). There are several examoles 
of the work of the Kelmscott press, the most 
valuable heing the ‘Chaucer’ for  whick 


table in the introduction showing what pre- | | $600. 00 is asked. 
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